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In  some  important  respects  the  system  of  extension  work  which  is  bemg  developed  as 
the  result  of  the  passage  of  the  Smith-Lever  Cooperative  Agricultural  Extension  Act  differs 
from  the  extension  work  which  has  hitherto  been  carried  on  by  colleges  and  universities.  It 
is  based  on  the  idea  that  permanent  extension  teachers  are  to  be  located  in  the  several  counties 
who  will  thus  be  continuously  in  close  touch  with  the  farming  people.  It  is  the  business  of 
these  agents,  whether  men  or  women,  to  become  thorouglily  acquainted  with  their  constituents 
and  fit  their  instruction  to  the  mental  status,  actual  needs,  and  environment  of  the  people  with 
whom  they  work.  The  work  of  the  county  agents  is  to  be  supplemented  by  instruction  given 
by  speciahsts  in  agriculture  and  home  economics  who  wiU.  chiefly  come  from  the  colleges.  These 
college  speciahsts  should,  however,  be  thoroughly  informed  regarding  the  kind  of  mstruction 
which  will  best  meet  the  actual  conditions  of  the  people  whom  they  attempt  to  teach.  Such 
instruction  wiU  necessarily  be  comparatively  elementary  and  should  be  practical  in  its  aims  and 
methods. 

The  home  economics  departments  of  the  agricultural  colleges  in  many  States  have  already 
laid  the  foundation  for  such  a  system  of  extension  work.  The  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  through  its  home  demonstration  work  in  the  Southern  States,  has  also  contrib- 
uted to  the  buildmg  up  of  this  system,  particularly  by  its  employment  of  women  comity 
agents.  A  begimiing  has  already  been  made  in  the  employment  of  such  agents  in  the  North- 
em  States. 

As  an  aid  to  the  development  of  this  county  movement  in  particular  and  of  extension 
work  with  farm  women  in  general  it  has  been  deemed  very  desirable  to  make  a  study  of  the 
needs  of  this  work  from  the  standpoint  of  more  recent  educational  conceptions  as  apphecl  to 
the  elementary  training  of  people  of  hmited  scholastic  attainments  and  already  engaged  in 
practical  work.  It  is  hoped  that  the  results  of  such  studies  will  make  it  possible  to  organize 
the  instruction  with  farm  women  in  such  a  way  that  it  will  be  most  acceptable  to  them  and 
will  give  them  the  largest  and  most  effective  amomit  of  practical  training. 

For  the  subject-matter  and  for  many  of  the  methods  to  be  used  in  extension  work  among 
the  farm  women  the  home  economics  departments  of  the  colleges  should  be  mainly  responsible. 
The  relations  which  these  departments  should  have  to  the  organization  and  admuiistration  of 
the  extension  work  in  the  State  should  be  practically  the  same  as  those  of  the  agricultural 
departments  of  the  college. 
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In  general  the  extension  teachers,  whether  men  or  women,  should  be  well  tramed  in  their 
respective  subjects,  but  in  many  cases  the  administrative  ofl&cers  may  properly  be  selected 
primarily  with  reference  to  their  knowledge  of  the  theory  and  art  of  teaching  and  their  or- 
ganizing and  executive  ability.  This  distinction  between  subject-matter  experts  and  ad- 
ministrative officers  is  being  made  in  the  organization  of  the  extension  offices  of  the  States 
Relations  Service  of  the  Department  of  xlgriculture  in  its  cooperative  work  with  the  State 
agricultural  colleges. 

In  view  of  the  new  educational  and  administrative  problems  involved  in  its  relations  to 
the  extension  work  for  farm  women  as  conducted  by  the  State  colleges,  the  States  Relations 
Service  has  decided  to  brmg  into  its  Office  of  Extension  Work  in  the  North  and  West,  to  co- 
operate with  the  home  economics  departments  and  the  extension  divisions  of  the  colleges, 
Miss  Florence  E.  Ward,  a  woman  whose  training  and  experience  have  been  largely  along 
educational  lines,  as  related  to  vocations  and  home  making,  and  who  has  made  special  studies 
of  the  newer  phases  of  elementary  education  and  its  relation  to  practical  affairs.  i^Iiss  Ward's 
professional  training  and  experience  have  been  largely  along  the  lines  of  elementarj"  education 
for  girls  with  special  reference  to  home  making  and  the  training  of  women  as  teachers  for  such 
work.  As  head  of  a  department  of  the  Iowa  State  Teachers'  College,  she  gave  instruction  to 
teachers  in  rural-school  courses  and  was  a  part  of  the  extension  force  which  developed  the 
unique  system  of  work  among  rural  teachers  known  throughout  the  country  as  Iowa  Rural 
School  Study  Centers.  ^liss  Ward  rej^resented  this  institution  in  this  capacity  in  many  parts 
of  the  State,  presenting  subjects  pertaining  to  elementary  education,  recreation,  and  organiza- 
tion of  community  activities. 

More  recently  she  was  associate  professor  of  vocational  education  and  assistant  leader  of 
junior  extension  work  in  the  Washington  State  Agricultural  College.  As  an  instructor  in 
various  university  summer  schools  and  as  a  lecturer  at  State  teachers'  associations  and  chau- 
tauquas  on  numerous  occasions  she  has^dealt  with  many  problems  of  the  home,  school,  and 
comnumity.  Among  her  subjects  have  been  "Environment  in  its  Relation  to  Child  Growth,'' 
"The  Training  of  the  Girl  for  the  Profession  of  Home  Making,"  "The  Educative  Value  of 
Creative  Handwork,"  "The  Home  as  an  Ideal  School  Laboratory,"  etc.  In  a  broad  way  she 
has  studied  the  problems  connected  with  vocational  education  for  girls  and  women  in  this 
country  and  in  Europe. 

She  went  abroad  as  a  representative  of  the  Iowa  State  Teachers'  College  to  investigate 
the  Montessori  method  of  teaching  children.  Her  lectures  on  her  observations  of  this  S3'stem 
in  Rome  were  recently  pubhshed  in  a  book  entitled  "The  Montessori  Method  and  the  American 
School."  Wiiile  this  method  of  teaching  has  thus  far  only  been  definitely  worked  out  for 
young  children  there  is  in  the  opinion  of  many  educational  experts  great  opportmiity  for  its 
development  for  use  in  the  training  of  older  students.  As  a  system  wliich  largely  mvolves 
practice  in  the  common  pursuits  of  the  home  and  directs  the  initiative  of  the  students  to  home 
activities  it  is  beheved  the  educational  ideas  developed  by  Madame  ^Montessori  are  well  worth 
considering  in  their  relations  to  a  system  of  practical  education  for  farm  women. 

^^liss  Ward  has  been  an  active  worker  in  women's  organizations,  having  been  for  a  number 
of  years  chairman  of  the  Educational  Connnittee  of  the  Iowa  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs, 
durmg  which  time  she  was  a  leader  in  promoting  the  Scholarship  Fmid  for  women  students. 
She  was  also  chairman  of  the  Educational  Committee  of  the  Iowa  Congress  of  Mothers,  and 
is  at  present  a  member  of  the  Vocational  Committee  and  the  Rural-school  Committ<)e  of  the 
General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs.  She  is  also  chairman  of  the  Health  Committee  of  the 
School  Patrons'  Department,  National  Education  Association. 
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In  her  work  in  Washington  Miss  Ward  will  be  closely  associated  with  the  women  and  men 
who  have  already  had  much  experience  in  the  development  of  the  comity  extension  work  among 
farm  women,  as  represented  by  the  400  home  demonstration  agents  now  at  work  in  the  Southern 
States.  She  will  also  be  in  constant  contact  with  the  experts  in  the  Office  of  Home  Economics, 
which  is  the  authoritative  source  of  subject-matter  in  this  line,  as  far  as  the  States  Relations 
Service  is  concerned.  Other  bureaus  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  various  Govern- 
ment agencies  will  furnish  useful  material  for  the  extension  work  among  farm  women. 

In  her  work  in  the  States  Miss  Ward  will  confer  and  cooperate  with  the  officers  in  charge  of 
extension  work  and  with  the  heads  and  other  workers  of  the  college  departments  of  home 
economics  with  a  view  to  aidmg  them  in  the  development  of  extension  work  among  the  farm 
women  by  contributing  whatever  she  can  from  the  results  of  her  training  and  experience  and 
the  information  she  wiU  gain  by  a  broad  study  of  what  is  done  in  this  fine  in  various  parts  of 
the  countr}".  For  the  present  she  will  give  special  attention  to  a  study  of  the  problems  involved 
in  the  development  of  the  comity  work  among  the  farm  women. 

A  SOCIAL  AND  AGRICULTURAL  SURVEY. 

It  is  quite  necessary  that  a  county  agent  keep  posted  regarding  the  farm  matters  of  his 
county  if  he  is  to  exercise  uiteUigent  leadership.    To  secure  accurate  and  detailed  information 
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Fig.  1.— Social  and  agricultural  survey  map  of  a  school  district  in  RenTille  County,  Minn. 

is  commonly  a  very  expensive  matter.  Where  it  is  possible  to  enhst  the  interest  of  rural-school 
authorities,  a  survey  conducted  through  the  schools  affords  a  serviceable  and  relatively  inex- 
pensive means  of  gathering  a  wealth  of  information  that  has  value  both  for  the  schools  and 
the  agricultural  leaders.  An  instance  in  point  is  afforded  by  some  work  of  that  character 
undertaken  recently  in  Mhinesota. 

Last  winter  a  social  and  agricultural  survey  of  Renville  County,  Minn.,  was  planned  by 
the  woman  county  superintendent  of  schools  and  County  Agent  W.  E.  Morris.  In  he;  circular  to 
the  teachers  suggesting  the  gatheruig  of  local  facts.  Miss  A.  M.  Bengtson  says  "teachers  do  not 


begin  to  realize  how  many  interesting  and  important  things  there  are  to  be  known  about  their 
own  supposedly  httle  communities." 

]yiiss  Bengtson  sent  outUnes  to  her  teachers  to  guide  them  in  the  local  studies.  The  stud}^ 
of  geography  called  for  the  makmg  of  a  map  of  the  school  district  to  the  standard  scale  of  6 
inches  to  the  mile.  This  map  was  expected  to  show  all  roads,  streams,  pubhc  works,  and 
pubhc  buildings.  The  farm  details  were  to  be  filled  in  later.  A  second  outhne  coyered  the 
history  of  the  school  district.  Tliis  led  the  children  to  discoyer  facts  concerning  the  first  settle- 
ment, its  people,  its  school,  pubhc  works,  church,  and  trading  post.  A  hst  of  the  various 
organizations  of  the  neighborhood  was  made,  and  the  study  was  completed  by  hsting  the  pres- 
ent farm  occupiers,  notmg  the  length  of  their  tenure. 

In  connection  with  the  history  outline,  the  children  were  encouraged  in  writing  stories 
suggested  by  tales  of  the  older  people,  some  of  whom  had  passed  through  the  Indian  outbreak 
of  1862.  The  third  outline  caUed  for  present-day  farm  facts.  The  answers  show  how  many 
farmers  hye  in  the  school  district,  and  something  about  their  homes  and  machinery,  classes 
and  numbers  of  hye  stock,  number  of  alf aha  and  cloyer  fields,  and  the  principal  farm  products 
that  are  bought  and  sold. 

The  maps  were  then  completed  by  filhng  in  the  farm  details^  as  in  the  cut  on  page  3. 

Mr.  Morris  has  been  supphed  with  copies  of  these  yaluable  maps,  which  he  has  filed  by 
townships.  From  the  data  the}'  show  he  is  able  to  prepare  maps  quickly  to  illustrate  such 
topics  as  he  has  occasion  to  present  before  the  bureau  officers  or  other  interested  people. 

To  do  his  work  efficiently  any  agent  must  keep  informed  of  what  the  farmers  are  doing. 
The  fact-gathermg  method  that  worked  so  well  in  Minnesota  is  suggested  for  others.  A  fea- 
ture of  importance  is  that  there  was  no  cost  inyolyed,  and  the  teachers  were  dehghted  to  haye 
the  work  in  hand.  It  gaye  welcome  yariety  to  the  school  program;  the  supplementary  studies 
reenforce  the  texts.  The  pupils  were  dehghted  to  discover  that  the  story  of  their  neighbor- 
hood was  a  part  of  the  history  of  the  Nation.  They  experienced  the  joy  of  deahng  with  first- 
hand facts  and  felt  that  the}'  were  rendering  service  to  then-  district  and  comity.  It  is  the 
plan  to  continue  the  agricultural  feature  of  this*suryey  for  a  series  of  years.  It  should  make 
a  unique  record  of  agricultural  deyelopment. 

SHALL  THE  COUNTY  AGENT  DO  COOPEHATIVE  BUYING  AND  SELLING? 

With  respect  to  the  pubhc,  the  county  agricultural  agent  fuids  himseh  in  a  complex  rela- 
tionship. To  one  man  he  is  a  comiselor,  to  another  a  convenient  friend,  a  third  asks  for  inform- 
ation, the  fourth  requests  a  service.  But,  if  the  agent  holds  himseh  unconfused  amidst  the 
discordant  puUs,  he  may  steadily  continue  to  show  people  how  to  do  for  themselyes  and  thereby 
stand  out  as  a  leader  in  rural  affairs.  The  good  sense  of  this  position  and  the  danger  attendant 
on  a  departure  from  it  have  caused  some  discussions  recently,  both  oraUy  and  in  newspaper 
editorials. 

Repeated  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  the  necessity  for  the  county  agent  doing  only  edu- 
cational work,  which  may  and  does  cover  a  multitude  of  fines  for  helping  farmers  help  them- 
selves. 

In  the  few  instances  where  county  agents  have  ordered  articles  for  the  farmers  the  unvari- 
able  charge  has  been  made  that  the  thrifty  agent  had  secured  a  commission  from  the  manu- 
facturer. Probably  not  a  single  agent  received  a  commission  of  any  kind  whatever,  but  the  sus- 
picion of  an  opportunity  for  a  commission  hurt  the  usefuhiess  of  the  agent  m  his  community. 
In  all  pubhc  work  there  should  be  no  suspicion  of  the  ofiScer  or  agent  being  in  a  situation  where 
any  concern  would  have  cause  to  furnish  a  commission  or  reward. 


True  education  consists  in  showing  people  how  to  do  things  and  not  in  doing  thii^gs  for 
them,  and  no  county  agent  can  develop  the  business  abihty  of  his  farmers  by  buying  and  sell- 
ing their  supphes  and  products.  Let  all  extension  vrorkers  think  carefully  about  the  difference 
between  doing  for  and  teaching  how  to  do,  and  they  will  have  little  difficulty  in  deciding  the 
best  plan  concerning  cooperative  buying  and  selling. 

DAIRY  SPECIALIST  DOES  VALUABLE  EXTENSION  WORK. 

The  dairy  specialist  of  a  Western  State  by  one  visit  was  able  to  effect  a  considerable  saving 
for  a  creamery.  A  large  shipment  of  butter  had  been  returned  as  unsalable.  When  he  made  a 
test  he  found  the  butter  overloaded  with  moisture.  By  reworking,  with  frequent  tests,  he  was 
able  to  so  reduce  the  moisture  content  that  the  product  was  marketable.  This  service  saved 
the  farmers  who  patronized  this  factory  S600  on  this  shipment  alone. 

But  the  story  does  not  end  here.  The  management  wanted  to  know  how  it  happened  that 
the  output  suddenly  developed  an  excessive  content  of  moisture.  The  dairy  speciahst  carefully 
examined  factory  conditions  and  found  that  in  place  of  a  single-roller  churn  there  had  been 
recently  installed  a  double-roller  churn.  It  was  the  practice  to  wash  and  work  butter  at  the 
same  time.  A  single  revolution  of  the  new  churn  doubled  the  amount  of  working;  this  incor- 
porated too  much  moisture.  Remedy:  Work  butter  haK  as  long.  This  was  done,  checked  by 
moisture  tests,  and  proved  correct. 

DIRECTORS  OF  EXTENSION  VISIT  THE  DEPARTMENT. 

Several  directors  of  extension  have  come  into  Washington  this  summer  for  conference,  each 
spending  from  three  days  to  a  week  here.  An  opportunity  has  been  afforded  for  a  detailed  con- 
sideration of  their  projects  and  budgets  with  the  staff  of  the  States  Relations  Service  and  a 
chance  to  get  into  touch  with  the  different  subject-matter  bureaus  of  the  department. 

It  would  seem  that  the  Smith-Lever  Act  contemplates  the  development  of  a  single  extension 
system  that  shall  in  a  large  measure  do  the  extension  work  in  agriculture  of  both  the  land-grant 
colleges  and  the  Lhiited  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  general  memorandum  of  under- 
standing between  the  colleges  and  this  department  strengthens  this  view  tlii^ough  agreement 
whereby  the  college  of  agriculture  puts  all  ctf  its  extension  work  into  one  extension  division  and 
the  department  puts  all  of  its  extension  work  done  in  the  State  into  that  same  division  with  one 
administrative  head. 

In  order  that  the  relationship  thus  established  be  mutuaUy  advantageous,  it  would  seem 
essential  that  the  extension  director  in  each  State  draw  upon  and  utilize  the  forces  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  in  meeting  the  extension  problems  of  the  State  in  the  same  manner  that 
he  draws  upon  and  utihzes  the  extension  forces  of  the  State. 

Many  directors  have  had  no  opportunity  heretofore  to  study  the  work  of  the  department 
or  get  acquainted  with  its  subject-matter  specialities  and  extension  forces.  The  desirabihty  of 
doing  this  is  being  increasinglv  recognized. 

During  May  and  June  the  following  extension  directors  have  found  it  possible  to  spend  some 
time  in  Washington  in  the  shaping  up  of  their  Smith-Lever  extension  projects  and  getting  in 
touch  with  the  forces  and  work  of  the  department: 

S.  F.  Morse,  Arizona;  H.  J.  Baker,  Connecticut;  H.  Hayward,  Delaware;  O.  D.  Center, 
Idaho;  G.  I.  Ciiristie,  Indiana;  R.  K.  Bliss,  Iowa:  E.  C.  Johnson,  Kansas;  W.  D.  Hurd,  Massa- 
chusetts; R.  J.  Baldwin,  Michigan;  A.  D.  Wilson,  Minnesota;  A.  J.  Meyer,  Missouri;  C.  W. 
Pugsley,  Nebraska;  B.  T.  GaUoway,  New  York;  Thos.  P.  Cooper,  North  Dakota;  C.  S.  Wheeler, 
Ohio;  R.  D.  Hetzel,  Oregon;  M.  S.  McDowell,  Pennsylvania;  G.  W.  Randlett,  South  Dakota; 
T.  Bradlee,  Vermont;  W.  S.  Thornber,  Washington;  and  K,  L,  Hatch,  Wisconsin. 
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WITH  THE  COUNTY  AGENTS. 

WORK  OF  COUNTY  AGENTS  IN  INTRODUCING  THE  SOY-BEAN  CROP. 

The  soy  bean  is  a  valuable  crop  in  the  Orient  ,  but  only  recently  has  won  recognition  in  the 
farm  scheme  of  America.  Whereyer  corn  thriyes  some  yariety  of  this  plant  seems  to  succeed. 
The  shelled  beans  haye  a  high  food  yalue  and  yield  a  yaluable  oil,  the  whole  plant  makes  good 
hay  or  may  be  used  for  soiling,  pasturage,  or  the  silo. 

During  1915  in  many  localities  soy  beans  were  drilled  with  corn  for  a  silage  crop.  In  eyery 
instance  reported  by  county  agents  there  was  an  increase  in  crop.  While  it  is  yery  likely  that  the 
unusual  rainf aU  of  last  season  accounts  for  the  uniform  success  of  the  tests,  it  is  belieyed  that  the 
growing  beans,  if  inoculated,  are  of  some  advantage  to  the  corn,  so  that,  if  the  total  stand  is  properly 
adjusted  to  the  water  supply  of  any  season,  there  will  be  a  greater  production  by  growing  the 
combination  crop  than  by  driUing  corn  alone.  A  report  from  Elkhart  County,  Ind.,  attributes  an 
increase  of  4,550  pomids  of  silage  per  acre  to  the  use  of  soy  beans  grown  with  the  corn.  Steuben 
County,  Ind.,  reported  a  gain  of  1,450  pounds  of  silage,  and  Henry  County,  Ind.,  a  gain  of  4,800 
pounds  oyer  corn  alone.  Favorable  yields  were  also  reported  from  Cortland  and  Herkuner 
Coimties,  N.  Y.,  and  Newaygo  County,  Mich.  The  combination  silage  has  been  greatly  praised 
by  the  feeders. 

Some  Buchanan  County,  Mo.,  demonstrators  planted  so}'  beans  in  1915,  expecting  to  plow 
down  the  crop  for  green  manure,  but  the  growth  was  so  flomishing  in  the  wet  season  that  it  was 
used  either  for  hay  or  silage. 

In  Johnson  Coimty,  Mo.,  a  contest  was  arranged  in  soy-bean  growing  to  stimulate  interest 
in  the  crop,  the  result  being  that  340  acres  were  planted. 

Three  Indiana  county  agents  report  demonstrations  in  hogging-off  the  soy-bean  crop.  In 
Warrick  County  two  cooperators,  each  growing  an  acre  of  corn  with  soy  beans  for  the  purpose, 
reported  returns  in  pork  of  665  pounds  and  641  pounds  respectively.  The  average  gain  per  acre 
from  hogging-off,  above  the  estimated  value  of  the  corn,  was  $24.87.  A  Grant  County  coop- 
erator  turned  126  hogs  of  an  average  weight  of  116  pounds  into  his  field  September  25.  They 
harvested  the  corn  and  soy  beans,  gaining  101  pounds  apiece  by  November  6.  On  the  15-acre 
field  the  return  in  pork  was  worth  S59.88  per  acre. ,  A  cooperator  in  Montgomery  County  grew 
4^  acres  of  Earl}^  brown  and  Hollybrook  soy  beans  alone.  He  turned  43  shoats  of  an  average 
weight  of  105  pounds  into  the  field  September  25.  During  the  ensuing  50  days  their  gain  aver- 
aged 1.86  pounds  apiece  a  day.  They  were  fed  new  corn  and  other  feed  to  the  value  of  S57.  The 
return  attributed  to  the  soy  beans  was  S3S.70  per  acre. 

The  feeding  of  the  sheUed  soy  beans  with  corn  in  a  dry  lot  was  undertaken  in  St.  Joseph 
County,  Ind.,  with  such  advantage  that  a  gain  of  35.5  pounds  of  pork  is  attributed  to  the  feed- 
ing of  a  bushel  of  the  soy  beans. 

During  1915,  17,027  acres  of  so}"  beans  were  grown  in  the  Northern  and  Western  States  fol- 
lowmg  the  suggestions  made  by  176  county  agents. 

WORK  WITH  WISCONSIN  POTATO  ASSOCIATIONS. 

The  formation  of  20  potato-farmers'  associations  in  Barron  County,  Wis.,  has  been  brought 
about  by  County  Agent  R.  L.  Cuff,  aided  by  Assistant  County  Agent  Leader  E.  L.  Luther. 

Through  these  groups  five  carloads  of  certified  seed  potatoes  were  introduced  in  the  county 
to  effect  the  standardization  of  the  crop.  This  is  a  matter  of  great  importance,  for  the  average 
production  of  potatoes  in  Barron  County  is  about  1,200,000  bushels  a  year.  It  has  been  possi- 
ble also  to  introduce  more  extensiveh'  the  practice  of  protecting  the  crop  from  diseases.  In 
nearly  every  association  some  members,  urged  by  the  county  agent,  carried  out  spraying  demon- 
strations with  gratifying  profit. 
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Several  association  members  availed  themselves  of  the  provisions  of  the  Wisconsin  law  for 
the  certification  of  their  1915  crop.  By  so  doing  they  have  been  enabled  to  secure  a  premium 
price  of  50  cents  a  bushel.  The  demand  for  the  standard  variety  was  so  keen  that  what  seed 
could  be  spared,  even  though  not  certified,  sold  at  an  advance  of  from  20  to  35  cents  a  bushel 
over  the  price  of  common  stock. 

The  value  of  well-led  community  effort  has  come  home  to  the  people.  They  are  extending 
their  cooperative  activities,  for  they  have  found  it  pleasant  and  profitable  to  work  together. 

WYOMING  BLACKLEG  CONTROL  CLUBS. 

To  introduce  more  widely  the  practice  of  vaccinating  cattle  to  protect  them  from  blackleg  is 
an  important  feature  of  Wyoming  extension  work.  County  Agent  B.  S.  Tedmon  of  Platte  Comity 
has  organized  10  blackleg  control  clubs.  Whenever  he  gives  a  vaccination  demonstration 
he  suggests  that  the  farmers  get  together  to  do  the  work  for  themselves.  They  reaUze  that  it 
is  impracticable  for  him  to  attempt  to  visit  each  ranch  and  vaccinate  the  calves.  Through 
group  work  many  calves  are  being  treated  that  otherwise  would  not  be  thus  protected. 

(How  to  obtain  blackleg  vaccine  of  this  department  and  an  outfit  for  doing  the  work  are  described  in  Bmeau 
of  Animal  Industry  Circular  31.  A  list  of  authorized  distributors  of  the  remedy  may  be  found  in  the  April  issue  of 
this  Monthly.) 

AN  AGENT  URGES  BUYING  GOOD  LIVE  STOCK  AT  HOME. 

At  New  MiKord  in  Litchfield  County,  Conn.,  there  was  held  recently  a  sale  of  pure-bred 
dairy  cattle.    Commenting  on  tins,  County  Agent  A.  W.  Manchester  says: 

It  is  not  well,  as  a  rule,  for  an  inexperienced  dairyman,  or  one  who  is  not  a  good  and  careful  stockman,  to  invest 
in  pure  breds.  The  possibility  of  loss  increases  correspondingly  with  the  possibility  of  profit.  There  are,  however, 
many  skillful  dairymen  in  Litchfield  County  who  are  losing  an  opportunity  to  increase  their  incomes  because  they 
are  growing  stock  whose  selling  price  is  only  one-half  that  of  the  stock  they  might  grow.  For  such  men  the  New 
Milford  sale  once  more  demonstrates  that  the  opportunity  is  right  at  hand.  It  is  doubtful  wisdom  to  go  outside  the 
State  to  pm'ch:se  foundation  stock.  The  animals  that  combine  excellent  quality  with  reasonable  price,  and  that  can 
be  purchased  with  a  fair  assurance  that  they  are  sound  and  free  from  disease,  are  right  here. 

CRICKET  CONTROL. 

County  Agent  H.  W.  Reaugh,  of  Grant  County^  Wash.,  reports  having  a  field  demonstra- 
tion meeting  to  control  the  Coulee  cricket.  One  hundiTd  and  twenty  persons  met  and  assisted 
in  digging  4  miles  of  ditch  to  stop  the  crickets.  Holes  were  dug  in  the  trench  at  various  inter- 
vals.   The  crickets  fell  into  these  holes,  were  unable  to  get  out,  and  soon  smothered  one  another. 

ASSOCIATION  LIME  BUNKERS. 

The  Farm  Bureau  Association  of  Humboldt  County,  Cal.,  has  recently  constructed  in  its 
quarries  lime  bmiks  to  hold  400  tons  of  crushed  hmestone.  This  will  make  it  possible  to  dehver 
large  quantities  without  delay.  These  quarries  have  been  operated  about  a  year  by  the  farm 
bureau.  When  ]\Ir.  A.  H.  Christiansen  became  countj-  agent  in  this  county,  the  price  of  burnt 
hme  was  between  $20  and  $40  a  ton,  and  but  httle  was  used.  As  a  result  of  the  cooperation 
of  the  farmers  with  the  county  agent,  the  price  of  ground  limestone  has  been  reduced  to  S3. 75 
per  ton  and  burnt  lime  to  about  S7  per  ton. 

IMPROVING   THE   COUNTY  FAIR. 

County  Agent  Leader  R.  S.  Besse,  of  Wyoming,  has  assisted  County  Agent  J.  A.  Helmreich 
of  Goshen  County  in  making  a  plan  for  developing  a  better  type  of  fair.  The  objects  of  the 
plan  proposed  are  as  follows: 

(1)  To  create  a  greater  interest  in  the  county  fair.  # 

(2)  To  minimize  the  circus  and  side-show  features  by  emphasizing  the  importance  of  the  agricultiu'al  exhibits 

and  demonstrations. 
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(3)  To  train  the  exhibitors  in  the  proper  preparation  of  their  products  or  animals  for  exhibition. 

(4)  To  encourage  and  urge  farmers  and  ranchmen  who  have  nei'er  done  so  before  to  exhibit  their  products  and 

live  stock. 

(5)  To  establish  and  maintain  an  annual  camp  for  all  members  of  boys'  and  girls'  clubs  in  Goshen  County. 

(6)  To  exhibit  at  the  county  fair  the  products  of  the  girls'  garden  and  canning  and  the  boys'  pork  and  crop 

production  clubs. 

(7)  To  adA'ise  with  the  fair  board,  the  secretary  of  the  fair,  and  all  committees  in  an  effort  to  unif}^  the  various 

departments  and  make  the  fair  a  success. 

(8)  To  beautify  the  fair  grounds  by  directing  and  supersdsing  the  planting  of  400  shade  trees. 

(9)  To  select  samples  from  exhibits  at  the  county  fair  which  will  make  a  creditable  showing  for  the  county 

at  the  State  fair. 

The  county  agent  expects  to.  conduct  live-stock  judging,  silo  building,  and  seed-testing 
demonstrations  at  tlie  fair.  He  plans  to  organize  live-stock  judging  contests  for  men  and 
for  boys. 

MISCELLANEOUS  NOTES. 

County  Agent  Leader  Paul  V.  Maris,  of  Oregon,  has  recently  compiled  a  suggestive  list  of 
books  for  a  county  agent's  reference  and  circulating  library.  This  hst,  prepared  with  the 
assistance  of  the  heads  of  departments  at  the  Oregon  i\ gricultural  College,  apphes  especially  to 
Oregon  conditions.  A  similar  Ust  of  books  selected  with  special  reference  to  each  State  would 
doubtless  be  appreciated  by  county  agents  generally. 

It  is  well  for  a  county  agent  to  be  posted  on  local  conditions.  Responding  to  a  toast  on 
good  roads,  County  Agent  A.  P.  Henderson,  Bottineau  County,  N.  Dak.,  was  able  to  state  that 
the  expenditure  for  roads  in  that  community  is  less  than  $2  per  capita  per  mile  of  road  per  year. 
There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  agitation  for  cheaper  freight  rates  to  Minneapolis,  470  miles  away, 
a  10-cent  charge  prevailing  on  a  bushel  of  wheat,  though  little  complaint  had  been  m_ade  of  the 
hauling  cost  on  the  country  road  of  5-3-  cents  per  bushel  per  mile. 

County  Agent  H.  J.  Boyts  has  assisted  the  delegates  from  the  active  farmers'  cliibc  of 
Benson  County,  N.  Dak.,  to  form  a  federation  to  encourage  better  work  on  the  part  of  the 
local  clubs  and  to  assist  in  organizing  others  in  the  newer  settlements. 

A  few  cases  of  hog  cholera  having  appeared  in  Kern  County,  Cal.,  the  county  agent 
prepared  warning  signs  of  tw^o  classes  for  members  of  the  farm  bureau.  One  cautiors  all 
owners  of  infected  herds  to  keep  away  from  herds  that  are  free  of  disease;  the  other  wrrns 
people  away  from  infected  premises. 

Up  to  May  1,  133,000  egg  masses  of  the  tent  caterpillar  had  been  collected  this  season  by 
Nassau  County  (N.  Y.)  children  and  sent  to  County  Agent  T.  M.  Avery. 

The  beauty  and  value  of  the  parks  and  woodlots  of  Westchester  County,  N.  Y.,  is  threat- 
ened by  the  hickory  bark  beetle.  County  Agent  J.  G.  Curtis  has  been  active  in  securing  and 
disseminating  information  about  the  control  of  this  insect. 

The  Langlade  County,  Wis.,  Cow-testing  Association  has  entered  upon  its  third  year.  A 
marked  increase  in  production  per  cow  is  noted  in  the  herds  that  have  completed  two  years' 
test.  This  has  been  brought  about  by  culling,  better  feeding,  and  improved  care.  The  increase 
averaged  27.4  pounds  per  cow  for  the  105  cows  tested,  the  value  of  the  increase  being  $344 
greater  than  all  of  the  expenses  of  the  association. 

County  Agent  F.  G.  Swoboda,  Langlade  County,  Wis.,  arranged  for  a  meeting  of  ])ee- 
keepers  to  be  addressed  by  the  State  inspector  of  apiaries.  Because  of  the  abundance  of  bee 
pasturage  in  this  northern  county  this  plan  meets  a  local  need. 

County  Agent  G.  M.  Householder,  of  Rusk  County,  Wis.,  induced  many  farmers  to  bring 
peck  samples  of  seed  potatoes  to  institute  meetings  where  they  were  used  for  demonstration 
purposes,  resulting  in  a  closer  study  by  the  farmers  of  potato  seed  than  had  been  made  for  years. 
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Druggists  in  Allen  County,  Ind.,  in  1914,  sold  129  pints  of  formaldehyde  for  the  treatment 
of  oat  smut  and  potato  scab ;  in  1915  they  sold  1,009  pints  for  oat-smut  treatment,  and  this  year 
1,503  pints,  as  a  result  of  the  county  agent's  activities  in  disease  prevention. 

One  countj"  agent,  who  received  a  small  number  of  callers  at  his  office  last  year,  became 
convinced  that  the  office  was  not  sufficiently  accessible  to  the  farmers.  He  was  able  to  secure 
quarters  in  the  courthouse,  which  is  more  centrally  located.  The  first  week  he  had  about  as 
many  callers  at  his  office  as  he  formerly  had  in  two  months.  This  emphasizes  the  value  of  a 
convenient  location  for  the  office  of  the  county  agent. 

In  Mercer  County,  N.  J.,  last  season  150  farmers  joined  in  the  demonstration  conducted 
by  County  Agent  J.  H.  Hankinson  with  cover  crops.  The  results  showed  conclusively  the 
value  of  this  practice  in  helping  to  maintain  a  supply  of  humus  in  the  soil.  The  demonstrations 
showed  that  well-limed  land,  early  seeding  of  legumes,  inoculation,  and  the  drilling  in  or  cover- 
ing of  seed  about  an  inch  tended  to  give  satisfactory  stands.  On  heavy  lands  rye  gave  the  best 
results. 

Shortly  after  County  Agent  G.  E.  Metzger  began  work  in  Elkhart  County,  Ind.,  an  out- 
break of  hog  cholera  was  reported.  He  promptly  called  a  schoolhouse  meeting  in  the  vicinity, 
explained  the  nature  of  the  disease,  and  the  methods  to  be  employed  in  its  control.  Cards  were 
printed  to  carry  the  message  to  those  who  had  not  come  to  the  meeting.  As  a  result  of  this 
meeting  the  people  employed  precautionary  measures  and  no  other  cases  developed  from  that 
outbreak. 

County  Agent  C.  J.  Jones,  Lawrence  County,  Ind.,  reporting  concerning  the  hog  cholera 
control  work  of  1915,  states  that  the  losses  in  sick  herds  that  were  not  vaccinated  averaged  87 
per  cent,  and  the  losses  in  sick  herds  that  received  treatment  were  11  per  cent.  The  people,  as 
a  whole,  are  very  favorable  toward  vaccination. 

Several  county  agents  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  holding  meetings  in  large  cities  attended 
by  only  a  very  small  number  of  farmers  have  recently  found  that  by  holding  the  meetings  in 
country  schoolhouses  several  miles  from  the  city  the  attendance  is  often  trebled  and  the 
interest  shown  in  the  discussions  is  usually  much  better. 

Chiefly  through  the  advisory  influence  of  County  Agent  A.  H.  Tedmon,  135  head  of  care- 
fully selected  dairy  cows  were  recently  shipped  from  Wisconsin  to  Big  Horn  County,  Wyo. 

County  Agent  C.  A.  Taylor,  Herkimer  County,  N.  Y.,  urges  the  farmers  to  get  along  this 
year  without  the  usual  commercial  fertilizer  and  make  this  a  lime  year.  He  also  calls  attention 
to  the  need  of  renovating  unprofitable  pastures  where  it  is  possible  to  plow  them,  by  growing 
corn  for  one  year  and  then  liming  before  reseeding. 

County  Agent  F.  E.  Robertson,  Jefferson  County,  N.  Y.,  reports  that  the  Cow-testing 
Association  has  been  reorganized  for  its  fifth  year.  Some  of  the  original  herds  are  still  in  the 
association  but  not  all  of  these  show  the  consistent  and  gradual  improvement  from  year  to 
year  that  is  possible  where  the  herd  owner  puts  at  work  the  information  to  be  secured  from 
the  records. 

County  Agent  O.  C.  Hagans,  Miami  County,  Kans.,  is  suggesting  to  the  farm  bureau  mem- 
bers to  refer  venders  of  new  or  unfamiliar  remedies,  machines,  or  seed  to  the  advisory  board 
of  the  bureau  to  pass  upon  the  value  of  such  offerings. 

Cortland  County,  N.  Y.,  cooperators  in  meadow  fertilization  are  reporting  to  County 
Agent  E.  H.  Forristall  some  interesting  1915  experiences.  Some  doubled  their  crops  by  using 
$5  worth  of  chemicals.  One  man  who  has  used  chemicals  now  keeps  10  more  cows  than  in 
1912  and  has  hay  to  sell.    In  1912  he  bought  hay. 
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FARM-MANAGEMENT  DEMONSTRATION  WORK. 

County  Agent  F.  M.  Seidell,  of  Box  Butte  County,  Nebr.,  sends  in  the  following  report  with 
reference  to  farm-management  demonstration  work  in  his  county: 

I  find  that  there  are  relatively  few  farmers  "who  are  not  \dlling  to  make  a  business  study  of  their  farm  after  the 
work  has  been  explained  to  them.  One  of  oiu"  leading  farmers  who  has  kept  a  record  on  his  farm  since  1893  said  he 
would  not  take  S150  for  the  farm  analysis  made  of  Ms  place.  He  added  that  after  keeping  a  record  21  years  he  knew 
what  his  own  place  was  doing,  but  had  no  way  of  improving  his  business  by  comparing  his  methods  with  better  methods 
demonstrated  by  his  neighbors. 

This  man  had  made  about  as  much  progress  in  studying  his  business  as  was  possible  with- 
out having  help  from  the  outside.  By  working  with  the  county  agent  he  learned  how  he  com- 
pared with  the  farmers  around  him.  He  could  then  measure  his  busmess  by  their  business, 
his  success  by  their  success,  and  plan  for  the  future  accordingly. 

Farm  Management  Demonstrator  W.  L.  Cavert,  of  ]Minnesota,  reports  that  many  farmers 
have  kept  a  complete  record  of  their  busmess  in  the  farm  account  books  distributed  last  year. 
One  Kandi3'ohi  farmer  whom  !Mr.  Cavert  was  unable  to  see  when  in  that  comity  mailed  in  his 
account  book  with  entries  all  complete,  a  statement  of  acreage  and  crop  yields,  and  his  labor 
income  worked  out.  Further  evidence  that  the  Minnesota  farmers  are  making  good  use  of 
the  account  books  given  out  last  year  is  shown  in  a  report  by  Farm  Management  Demonstrator 
S.  B.  Cleland.  A  summary  of  this  report  shows  that  of  66  farmers  visited  in  Jackson  County 
to  whom  account  books  had  been  given  the  previous  year,  38  had  kept  a  complete  record  of 
their  business,  19  a  partial  record,  while  only  9  had  not  used  the  books.  Of  the  66  farmers,  52 
requested  new  books  for  the  commg  year. 

The  following  from  Farm  Management  Demonstrator  M.  C.  Wilson,  of  Vermont  and  New 
Hampshire,  tells  how  the  work  is  being  received  by  the  Merrimack  County  farmers: 

The  farmers  whose  records  were  taken  are  as  a  rule  much  interested  and  wish  to  have  the  work  continued.  Many 
other  farmers  are  applpng  for  assistance.  Sixteen  men  whose  records  were  not  taken  last  year  have  started  record 
books  for  the  year  1916. 

The  farmer  who  made  the  highest  labor  income  last  year  was  greatly  sm'prised  and  pleased  to  leam  he  was  making 
so  much.  He  had  kept  a  cash  account,  but  did  not  inventory  his  business.  He  had  been  increasing  the  size  of  his 
business  very  rapidly  and  did  not  reaUze  how  much  this  meant  annually.  Xaturally  he  wishes  to  have  the  work 
continued.    He  has  agreed  to  keep  his  farm  accounts  next  year  in  the  book  we  finnish. 

These  and  many  other  similar  reports  indicate  that  when  farmers  fully  understand  the  pur- 
poses of  the  farm  management  demonstration  work  they  are  eager  to  cooperate  in  a  study  of 
their  farm  business  and  to  compare  it  with  other  farms  in  the  same  community.  They  soon 
reahze  that  accm'acy  is  necessary  before  they  can  best  study  their  business  and  therefore  are 
very  willing  to  keep  an  accurate  record  when  a  simple  book  is  furnished  them. 

Smce  the  ultimate  goal  of  this  demonstration  work  is  to  have  the  farmer  keep  a  record  of 
his  business  and  then  to  summarize  and  analyze  it  himself,  it  may  be  that  so  much  tinte  has 
been  spent  in  trying  to  emphasize  farm-management  principles  that  teaching  the  farmer  a 
practical  method  of  studying  his  farm  business  has  been  neglected.  Although  farm-manage- 
ment principles  are  important,  a  farmer  needs  to  know  how  to  diagnose  his  farm  business  so 
that  he  can  apply  such  principles  to  that  business. 

The  experience  of  a  few  States  in  which  farmers  were  less  willing  to  support  the  work  the 
second  year  has  emphasized  the  point  that  the  farmer's  earnest  cooperation  must  be  secured 
if  a  demonstration  is  to  be  successful.  When  a  farmer  fidly  understands  that  the  work  is  for 
his  personal  benefit,  to  help  him  on  his  own  farm,  and  not  for  the  purpose  of  accumidating 
data  for  the  agricultural  college  or  the  department,  he  is  very  much  more  willing  to  cooperate. 
This  makes  the  demonstration  mean  more  to  this  farmer  and  is  usually  of  much  greater  benefit 
to  the  other  farmers  in  that  community. 
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BOYS'  AND  GIRLS'  CLUB  WORK. 

A  number  of  State  cooperative  club  leaders  are  suggesting  to  the  rmal  schools  how  they 
may  use  a  pen  of  chickens,  school  pig,  or  home  garden  and  canning  bazaars  mstead  of  the  old- 
fasliioned  box  supper  to  raise  money  for  equipment,  pictures,  library  books,  flags,  etc.  In 
connection  with  such  enterprise  members  of  the  agricultural  and  home  economics  classes  are 
assigned  definite  duties  at  stated  times. 

One  rm'al  school  in  the  mid-West  last  year  took  up  the  work  of  club  canning  for  the  market 
and  raised  over  $100  in  cash  through  their  school  canning  club  work.  With  this  money  they 
purchased  a  new  heating  and  ventilating  plant,  a  sanitary  drinking  fomitain,  two  beautiful 
pictures  for  the  school,  a  new  flag,  and  a  dozen  books  on  agricultm'al  and  home  economics  for  the 
library.  The  same  school  organized  and  encom'aged  the  summer  vacation  home  gardening, 
corn  club,  and  home  canning  work. 

Miss  Huldah  Peterson,  State  Club  Leader  for  Nebraska,  reports  that  two  of  the  club  leaders 
in  the  State,  a  man  and  a  woman,  are  conducting  one-day  extension  schools  or  short  com-ses  in 
connection  with  the  rural  schools  in  the  State.  The  man  presents  farm  crops  and  animal  hus- 
bandry subjects,  while  the  woman  presents  home  economics.  The  division  of  this  work  makes 
possible  a  more  satisfactory  presentation  of  these  subjects. 

jMiss  Mabel  Rogers,  of  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College,  has  been  appointed  as  one  of  the 
assistants  to  Club  Leader  E.  C.  Lindemann.  She  is  giving  particular  attention  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  garment-making  and  home-canning  clubs  and  conducting  canning  demonstrations  for 
the  reinforcement  of  this  project.  In  May  Miss  Rogers  and  IMiss  Aima  B.  Cowles  conducted  20 
canning  and  garment-making  demonstrations,  to  a  total  attendance  of  1,800  childi'en. 

State  Leader  S.  M.  S-iiith,  of  Indiana,  reports  that'  they  have  employed  47  paid  home- 
garden  and  club-work  supervisors  for  the  summer  vacation,  40  of  which  are  men,  7  women;  2 
additional  suj)ervisors  will  begin  work  on  September  1,  and  3  other  communities  are  being  con- 
sidered. The  47  local  club  leaders  have  a  total  enrollment  of  1,383  children  who  will  be  super- 
vised, directed,  and  instructed  by  them.  In  addition  to  these  paid  cooperative  local  lead- 
ers, 30  unpaid  or  volunteer  leaders  are  delinitely  in  the  service. 

The  Office  of  Extension  Work,  North  and  West,  has  prepared  a  leaflet  on  ''How  to  make  our 
non-profit  makuig  projects  profit-making."  Following  its  suggestions  several  State  club 
eaders  are  so  organizing  then  clubs  in  home  economics  as  to  make  it  possible  for  the  members 
to  secure  a  net  profit  in  their  season's  work. 

State  Leader  T.  L.  Bewick,  of  Wisconsin,  reports  that  one  club  of  82  boys  in  the  State  is 
handhng  a  truck  farm  of  14  acres.  They  have  purchased  a  $75  canner  and  plan  to  put  up  50,000 
cans  of  vegetables  from  the  ''left  overs"'  of  their  daily  dehveries.  Another  club  of  388  boys 
and  gu'ls,  mider  the  direction  of  the  county  agricultural  agent  and  county  superintendent,  are 
growing  potatoes.  They  are  starting  with  certified  pure  line  seed,  and  expect  to  do  some  seed 
business  next  year,  and  hope  to  win  a  few  prizes  at  the  State  Potato  Growers'  Convention. 

Not  the  least  benefit  of  the  boys'  and  gu'ls'  club  work  is  the  get-to-together  and  social 
spirit  it  develops,  and  the  encouragement  given  to  the  right  kind  of  recreation.  Assistant 
State  Leader  W.  R.  Ralston,  of  California,  reports  that  he  has  been  encouraging  club  hikes 
and  overnight  camping  trips  into  nearby  mountains,  and  many  clubs  are  taking  advantage  of 
these  plans.  He  is  also  makuig  arrangements  to  have  neighboring  clubs  make  visits  to  each 
other's  plats.  In  the  southern  half  of  the  State  there  are  no  less  than  15  or  20  boys  who  are 
endeavoring  to  make  sufficient  money  during  the  sunimer  vacation  to  pay  their  way  through 
high  school  and  coUege. 
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Miss  Kathrine  Logan,  assistant  in  boys'  and  girls'  club  work  for  Iowa,  reports  that  the 
Ottumwa  Commercial  Club  has  not  only  furnished  all  the  prize  funds  necessary  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  work  in  the  comity,  but  has  also  proyided  the  use  of  automobiles  for  the  local  club 
leaders  to  yisit  and  take  care  of  the  follow-up  work  of  members  in  the  entire  county. 

]\Iiss  Augusta  D.  Evans,  State  club  leader  for  Montana,  has  been  holding  play  festiyals 
in  connection  with  the  boys'  and  girls'  club  work  in  which  not  only  the  club  members  but  their 
parents  participate,  and  reports  excellent  results. 

E.  L.  Ingalls,  State  club  leader  for  Vermont,  acting  through  the  State  board  of  education, 
has  met  with  gratifying  response  to  his  efforts  to  secure  the  help  of  the  schools  and  teaching 
force  of  the  State.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  fuUy  75  per  cent  of  the  teachers  and  school  men  of  the 
State  are  heartily  and  effectively  cooperating  with  him  m  the  conduct  of  the  boys'  and  girls' 
club  work. 

;Mrs,  Nehie  F.  Snyder,  field  canning  demonstrator  of  the  Office  of  Extension  Work,  North 
and  West,  assisted  Club  Leader  T.  A.  Erickson,  of  IVIinnesota,  and  his  assistant,  ^Mrs.  Margaret 
B.  Baker,  in  some  of  the  follow-up  work  of  the  home-canning  clubs  of  the  State.  At  one  place 
it  was  arranged  to  give  individual  instruction  in  home  canning  to  every  boy  and  girl  who  came 
to  the  school  of  instruction.  Over  200  young  people  were  present,  every  one  of  whom  canned  at 
least  one  or  more  kinds  of  food  products,  to  take  home  as  an  illustration  of  their  first  effort  m 
canning. 

State  Club  Leader  O.  E.  Hall,  of  Kansas,  held  duri'^j^'  April  49  club  organization  meetings 
attended  by  3,000  people.  Parents  were  invited  that  ihey  might  have  an  informed  interest 
in  the  movement  from  its  inception  in  each  neighborhood.  That  Kansas  school  teachers  are 
eager  to  avail  themselves  of  club  work  was  shown  by  a  cross  country  drive  of  20  miles  made  by 
a  teacher  to  bring  her  group  of  club  members  to  an  organization  meeting. 

By  using  the  cold-pack  method  of  canning  recommended  by  the  Office  of  Extension  Work, 
North  and  West,  increasing  the  time  of  sterihzing  10  to  20  per  cent,  fruits  may  be  canned  in  hot 
water  instead  of  sirup,  this  offering  a  means  of  saving  sugar  when  high  prices  prevail. 
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